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PRESS NOTICES, 



" ' The Life of a Prig' is an amusing sketch. If 
full justice is not rendered to a great subject, the 
quality of satire is not strained, and is consistently 
represented. The type of prig is one of the most 
frequent in the world. From his Anglican nursery 
to his Oxford career, from the University to the 
experiences of a private tutorehip, his evolution is 
liumorously portrayed, and with no slight dramatic 
power." — Saturday Review. 

" Hb experiences are smartly imagined and 
smartly written." — Athetueutn. 

*' This delightful book. . . . It is really extremely 
clever, and the autobioigraphical form in which it is 
put gives a particular piquancy to the satire, as well 
as an amusing verisimilitude to the story. ' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

" Every one who wants to enjoy a laugh over a 

the Prig^ s 



story of 
of good 



clever piece of satire should read 

his own career. . . . The book is full 

things. " — Month. 

" That the book will be the fashion of the hour 
we have not a doubt. Every body will feel obliged 
to read 'w.""— Tablet, 
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PROLOGUE. 



The reader of the following story 
may be induced to hope that so 
perfect a character exists in reality. 
We grieve to confess that he is 
purely imaginary, and we must add 
that he is not " intended " for any 
body. 

If this little work should have the 
effect of making even one prig more 
priggish, the writer will not have 
labored in vain. 



THE 



LIFE OF A PRIG. 



CHAPTER I. 

I FEEL confident that I shall at once 
secure the sympathies of my readers, 
when I announce the fact that I am 
sprung from a family of clergymen. 
My father was a fellow of his college ; 
my grandfather wrote a commentary 
of thirteen volumes on the Ephesians; 
my uncle on my mother's side was the 
writer of the well-known and popular 
children's series, called Gilded Pillsy 
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and my maternal grandfather was a 
famous preacher. My one married 
aunt wedded a dean, and five of my 
unmarried aunts never miss the two 
daily services at Boredom Cathedral. 
I was brought up in an atmosphere 
of mortar-boards, masters* gowns, 
spectacles, and Greek lexicons, and 
my earliest recollections are of that 
delicious odor of black broadcloth, 
which is so familiar to those who 
have mixed much with the clergy. 

The first question which presented 
itself, when a male child was born in 
our family, was whether it should be 
destined for Oxford or Cambridge. 
Furthermore, as in Roman Catholic 
countries mothers sometimes dedi- 
cate a child before its birth to the 
Virgin, so my mother, the moment 
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she was assured that she might expect 
the advent of a baby, solemnly de- 
clared that if that baby should be a 
boy, it should be sent to Oxford. I 
never went to school. My father edu- 
cated me himself, aided by my mother 
in the matter of foreign languages. 
From early life, I have been in the 
habit of keeping a diary. Here is an 
extract written when I was six- 
teen : — 

" Resolved to lose no opportunity 
of improving myself. While washing 
my teeth this morning, reflected upon 
the solemnity of life. In my bath, 
thought of our first parents in the 
garden of Eden. While buttoning 
my braces, asked myself the question, 
* What do I live for? * Much moved at 
family prayer with feelings of thanks- 
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giving. Heads — that I am of a clergy- 
man's family ; that I am a member of 
the Church of England ; that I live 
within reach of a cathedral town; that 
I am going to Oxford ; that I have 
never been exposed to. the tempta- 
tions of school; that I have the inesti- 
mable blessing of a mother who can 
read Greek. Resolution at breakfast 
not to talk much in society, or make 
myself too agreeable. A profitable 
morning. Herodotus. Trigonometry. 
For mortification at dinner, put 
sugar into beer, and mustard into 
pudding, but secretly, lest being 
observed, pride might supervene. 
Afternoon — walked with father to 
Hayhurst, where he had a funeral. 
Algebra, Hecuba, Greek verses and 
Hume till tea. Feeling of oppression 
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after tea. Thoughts of death. What 
are those strange sensations from 
which I sometimes suffer? Have 
I some mysterious disease ? How 
many have died young ! Why 
should not I? Entertained myself 
by reading Anatomy of Melancholy 
until supper-time. Earnest conver- 
sation with Uncle George about the 
future of the Chinese missions. Felt 
much fervor at family prayers. In 
my own room, self-examination. Oh, 
how have I wasted to-day ! Oppor- 
tunities neglected ! Eaten too much 
at tea. Oh, why do we gorge our- 
selves with the luxuries of this life ! 
Resolution ! Will endeavor, as much 
as possible, to check the flippancy of 
those around me.** 

As I am anxious to render my 
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memoirs as short as possible, I dare 
not trust myself to describe my under- 
graduate life in detail. I shall never 
forget my first sensations on taking 
up my residence at the University. 
To have a set of rooms of my own, 
to have the privilege of attending 
chapel and lectures, of dining in hall, 
and wearing a cap and gown, seemed 
to land me at the gates of Paradise. 
It is true that I was much disedified 
by the behavior of some of my 
brother undergraduates; but I had, 
for some time, scarcely any acquaint- 
ances, and I greatly enjoyed the in- 
tense quiet that Oxford affords to a 
man who knows nobody. I had taken 
a scholarship, and my assiduity gave 
great satisfaction to the authori- 
ties. 
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By degrees I got into a quiet read- 
ing set, and the luminaries of our 
life were the noted scholars of the 
day, and the undergraduates of whom 
great things were expected. Next 
to being of a clerical family, a 
student, and an Oxford man, my 
great pride was that I was a high 
churchman ; but it galled me to dis- 
cover that there were others higher 
than myself. On this point I was 
determined not to be beaten. Being 
by this time pretty well known as a 
student of considerable ability and 
promise, I was gladly received as 
a valuable convert by the " highest " 
of the " high ** undergraduates. 

One of the most noted invited me 
to his rooms one evening, and after a 
long conversation concerning eccle- 
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siastical matters, asked me to remain 
for compline. Not exactly appre- 
hending his meaning, I thanked him, 
but replied that I never took any 
thing after dinner. I soon learned, 
however, that compline, instead of 
being a meal, was a religious service, 
for a curtain was suddenly drawn on 
one side, when an altar with a crucifix 
and candles were exposed to view ; 
there was a general kneeling down, 
and before I had recovered from my 
astonishment, Briggs of New College 
said, apparently to nobody in particu- 
lar, and apropos of nothing, *' Pray, 
sir, a blessing.** To which Jones of 
Oriel, replied, " May the Lord grant 
us a quiet night and a perfect end.'* 
More followed, and I was afterward 
informed, to my astonishment, that 
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all this was a service of the Church 
of England. 

On the following day I went to 
a shop recommended by my host of 
the previous evening. In the shop 
proper there were a few carved 
crosses, some religious photographs, 
and an assortment of high-church 
manuals and magazines ; but when I 
mentioned my friend's name, I was 
invited to visit a show-room up-stairs. 
Imagine my surprise on finding this 
apartment crammed with crucifixes, 
monstrances and ciboriums, and peo- 
pled with statues of saints of all 
shapes and sizes, while the walls 
were hung with rich vestments. All 
these goods and chattels were, I was 
told, the ornaments ordered by the 
rubrics of the Church of England. 
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The shop-keeper added significantly 
that gentlemen who had private ora- 
tories could have any of these beau- 
tiful things on hire, when they wished 
to have functions. 

So, after all, I discovered that I 
had hitherto been merely on the 
confines of the high-church world. 
Mortified at my ignorance, I immedi- 
ately purchased a few ritualist hand- 
books, and read the matter up, until, 
in three or four days, I knew as 
much about functions and uses as 
any of the most advanced clique in 
Oxford. In my set of rooms there 
was a small, dark, unused chamber. 
This I fitted up as an oratory. The 
most ultra objects of piety on which 
I could lay my hands, and for which 
I could afford to pay, were placed 
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here, and I burned a little incense in 
this sanctuary twice a day. I pur- 
chased a Breviary, and read the 
divine office daily, as well as some 
portions from the works of the 
Fathers. 

Still I found, to my dismay, that 
I was not even yet a really high 
churchman, as I had not been to con- 
fession. For this purpose, I betook 
myself to one of the leading clergy 
of the ritualist party. This divine 
gave me an exercise in preparation 
for that sacrament. It occupied 
about an hour a day, and after prac- 
ticing it for six weeks, I was to " call 
again.** Unfortunately, at the end 
of that period, my confessor was 
summoned to the bedside of a dying 
relation in a distant part of England, 
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SO he desired me to send a written 
confession to him by post. This I 
did, and his absolution arrived by 
return. 

In answer to a second letter 
of mine, he kindly sent some conse- 
crated wafers for reservation in my 
oratory, so I hired a ciborium by the 
week, and having invited a few friends 
to a quiet " wine,** we had a solemn 
function in honor of the occasion. 
But the saints have ever suffered 
persecution, and I was no exception, 
for a few nights afterward, some 
evil-disposed undergraduates took 
me from my bed and immersed me 
in the ornamental tank surrounding 
the fountain in the middle of the 
quadrangle, while a party of their 
companions performed an operation. 
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known at Oxford as " making hay," 
in my oratoiy. 

On my confessor's return I sought 
and obtained an interview, when I 
found that there was still one thing 
wanting. Great saints had been 
scourged, and I was recommended to 
follow their example. Accordingly, 
I invited a little party of my very 
" highest " friends, and after we had 
had a supper of salt fish and oyster 
sauce, I lighted an unusual number of 
candles in the oratory, and prostrat- 
ing myself upon a stool before the 
altar, received the " baptism of blood" 
at the hands of my companions, who 
were armed with " disciplines." I 
was then censed and sprinkled with 
holy water ; a rich cope was thrown 
over me, and the function ended. 
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When, after the departure of my 
guests, I examined myself, with the 
aid of two looking-glasses and my 
strongest pair of spectacles, I proudly 
reflected that I was now as high as 
high could be. 

Nevertheless, the very next day, I 
found that this was not so. On 
walking down the High Street, I per- 
ceived two men in long cassocks, with 
cords round their waists and rosaries 
hanging at their sides. Who could 
these be ? A street boy asked this 
same question verbally at the same 
time that I did so mentally, and 
another urchin replied, " Two bloody 
monks." Here a new idea suggested 
itself to my mind. Had I a voca- 
tion to the monastic life ? 

I had now taken my degree, with 
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honors ; and it was as natural for a 
male member of my family to " take 
orders ** as to take his breakfast or 
his railway ticket. After consider- 
able inquiries and negotiations, it was 
arranged that I was to be prepared 
for ordination by the fathers of 
the order of Friars Green, and shortly 
afterward I was received into the 
novitiate of that venerable order — 
which was at that time exactly three 
months old. Our monastery consisted 
of a disused baker's shop. The shop 
itself served as our library, the cart- 
house became our refectory, and the 
bake-house made us a chapel and sac- 
risty. Here we endeavored to afflict 
ourselves. One of us had read of some 
saint who had rushed naked into a 
thorn-bush to escape from a tempta- 
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tion. I do not know that my friend 
had any temptation, but after being 
missed one night, he was discovered 
crouching in a gooseberry-bush, and 
I, who had ventured the profane sur- 
mise that he had probably decamped 
altogether, was made to kiss his 
wounded shoulders in the presence 
of the whole community. Another 
of our zealous brethren had read of a 
certain holy monk, who had stood up 
to his neck in water at midnight, and 
emulating his zeal, he plunged, one 
moonlight night, into what he, in his 
monkish simplicity, had supposed to 
be a well, in the back-garden, but 
which was in reality a liquid-manure 
tank of great antiquity. 

A few weeks after my arrival, we 
had a retreat, and on the second day 
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I became ill. I vainly attempted 
to signify my indisposition to my 
brethren and fathers, but they made 
the signal of silence whenever I at- 
tempted to speak, as " no talking " 
was the rule on such occasions. At 
last I lay rolling in an agony on the 
floor. Then the superior wrote a 
note to call in a neighboring doctor. 
When he arrived and asked what 
was the matter with me, fingers were 
held to mouths in order to show that 
they were under the rule of silence. 
The doctor soon found that I was 
suffering from typhoid fever, and 
losing all patience with the silent 
fathers and brothers, he intimated 
pretty plainly that if I died, the 
whole pack of them would be liable 
to be tried for manslaughter. A long 
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and distressing illness followed, dur- 
ing which I was the medium of many 
functions. The superior anointed 
me with oil, the whole community 
read the prayers for the dying, and I 
was made to hold a lighted candle in 
my hands. One night when they 
thought I was beginning to sink, they 
took me out of bed and laid me on 
the floor, for they said that one of 
the fathers had just been reading 
that this was a practice in "accordance 
with the ancient use of Sarum. My 
illness kept the community constant- 
ly occupied in little ceremonies at my 
bedside, and it appeared to me that 
I was the means of affording them 
considerable enjoyment. When I got 
better, I was somehow left under the 
impression — doubtless a false one — 
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that they were disappointed at my 
failing to die an edifying death ; but 
a little later a lay brother remem- 
bered that on the night on which I 
had been supposed to be dying, he 
had touched me with the hem of the 
superior's garment, and it was at 
once proclaimed that my recovery 
was a miracle. This wonderful case 
of healing was carefully entered in 
the records of the order, against the 
process of canonization of our supe- 
rior, which, it was said, would un- 
doubtedly take place when there 
should be reunion between the 
Churches of England and Rome. 



CHAPTER II. 

When I had sufficiently recovered 
frorh my illness, I was advised to take 
a tour on the Continent with a view 
to the restoration of my health. The 
emancipated clergyman naturally 
flies to the glaciers, like steel filings 
to the magnet, so, as an embryo 
clergyman, to the glaciers I flew. It 
is a grief to me to deny the reader 
the pleasure of following my wan- 
derings in Switzerland, but a length- 
ened diary, which I kept while in 
that country, was unfortunately lost 
in a certain black bag, on one or 
other side of the Italian frontier, 
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either in a diligence, or on a steam- 
boat, or at an hotel ; I can not with 
strict accuracy say which. 

It must not be supposed that dur- 
ing my visit to the Continent, I was 
forgetful of my position as a monk. 
Indeed I soon made a step in advance. 
Hitherto I had clung to my family 
traditions of soap, starch, and broad- 
cloth : but perceiving that certain 
friars and country priests in Switzer- 
land and Italy were not specially ad- 
dicted to any of these commodities, 
I promptly eschewed them, imagin- 
ing that thereby I should become a 
degree " higher.'* On Sundays I 
invariably attended mass, and I 
never went to an Anglican chapel. 
On week days I was constantly 
in the churches, seeing what I 



\ 
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could see, and endeavoring as 
much as possible to find out when 
there would be any functions accom- 
panied by music. Once I happened 
to be present at the adoration of a 
relic, and plucking up my courage, 
I went up with the crowd, and kneel- 
ing at the altar rails, kissed the 
crystal of the reliquary which was 
in the hands of the priest. Scarcely 
had I risen from my knees, when I 
was sharply slapped on the back, and 
turning round, I beheld that odious 
man, Sneers of Balliol, who animad- 
verted in his low and coarse style 
upon my act of devotion. His 
observations were too profane to be 
offered to my readers, but he con- 
cluded by saying that if I had be- 
come " a real Roman,'* it would 
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have been " right enough/* but that 
as it was, I was no better than an 
ape, and neither more nor less than 
an impostor. 

When I used to kneel in some fine 
Italian church, reading my breviary 
or telling my beads, I did indeed feel 
high, bjit when I used to be asked, 
at table d'hSte, where I had been to 
church, my reply not uncommonly 
put me into an awkward position. 

The people one generally met on 
such occasions knew nothing of 
theology, and it was simply impos- 
sible to argue with them. For in- 
stance, when I endeavored to ex- 
plain that the Church of Rome was 
the true Church in Italy, and the 
Church of England the true Church 
in Great Britain, some ignoramus 
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would answer that what was sauce 
for the goose, was sauce for the 
gander. If I dwelt upon the magni- 
ficence of the service of Benediction, 
some fool would quote the article 
that declares that " the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper was not by 
Christ's ordinance reserved, carried 
about, lifted up, or worshiped," 
and when I expatiated on the in- 
tense enjoyment that I derived from 
joining the crowds of worshipers in 
their devotions, I used to be asked 
whether there was a single Roman 
Catholic among them, priest or lay- 
man, that would not regard me as a 
heretic. To such silly remarks as 
these, of course, no scholar could 
condescend to reply, consequently 
my relations with other tourists 
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afforded me but scant satisfaction. 
Even in the churches, I always suf- 
fered from an uneasy dread of being 
caught by some friend or acquaint- 
ance from England. 

In the north of Italy, I had the 
good fortune to fall in with an 
Anglican priest of thoroughly Catho- 
lic views. We soon became firm 
friends, and traveled for some time 
together. He had with him a small 
case, containing, in miniature, every 
thing necessary for the celebration 
of mcLSS, and every Sunday he used to 
celebrate, in either his or my bed- 
room, arrayed in Roman vestments, 
with crucifix, candles, etc. In the 
course of our rambles, we eventually 
reached a convent in the East, where 
we were unable to converse in any 
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language understood by the monks. 
Here we were received for a night, 
with great hospitality, and our hosts, 
seeingour dress and our breviaries, evi- 
dently mistook us for Roman Catho- 
lic priests. Perceiving their mistake, 
my friend was seized with the happy 
inspiration of trying to say mass at 
one of their altars. Accordingly, he 
showed the prior a very official-look- 
ing document signed by his own 
bishop — one of the most Evangelical 
on the bench — and the Eastern monk, 
who could not read English, assumed 
that it was all right and nodded his 
assent, when my companion made 
him understand, by signs, that he 
wished to say mass on the following 
morning. We could neither of us 
sleep for excitement^, and at six 
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o'clock in the morning, pleasantly 
stimulated with a fear of being found 
out, my friend celebrated, while I 
served, at a real Roman Catholic 
altar. We signified that we preferred 
using our own mass book, so we 
substituted the Book of Common 
Prayer for the Missal, and as there 
were several masses going on at the 
time, no one attended ours or took 
any notice of us, so, to our very great 
relief, we got through the perform- 
ance without detection. We were 
rather glad to leave the monastery 
behind us, but we were proud to feel 
that we had accomplished one of the 
greatest feats ever achieved by the 
Anglo-Catholic body. Many English 
clergymen had closely imitated Ro- 
man ceremonial, but to imitate it in 
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a Roman Church, and to officiate at 
a Roman altar, was as good as for 
amateur actors to perform in a real 
theater, and made us feel that a 
great step had been made toward 
the re-union of the Churches. A few 
days after leaving the monastery, we 
fell in with an Anglican bishop. 
How small he looked ! And how 
jocular we felt ! 

We extended our Eastern travels 
in order to see something of the 
Coptic Church, which, like the Angli- 
can, is Catholic but not Roman. I 
may observe here, that before return- 
ing to England, we went to Holland 
in order to make inquiries about the 
Jansenist Church in that country, 
which also is separated from Rome. 
Our researches proved of the great- 
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est interest, and I wrote a long arti- 
cle on the Jansenist Church for The 
Old Sarum Quarterly. On leaving 
Holland, we spent some days in 
Belgium, and there we found many 
old churches of great interest. It 
was at one of these that I boldly 
carried out a project which had occu- 
pied my mind for some time. One 
evening I made my confession to my 
companion, and on the following 
morning, I went up to an altar where 
Holy Communion was being given, 
and myself received the Host. It 
seemed, however, to be my fate 
to be caught whenever I attempted 
to participate in Roman services, 
for as I left the church, I found 
an old don of my college at my 
side. 
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" When did you become a Roman 
Catholic ? " said he. 

" I am a Catholic, but not Roman/' 
was my reply. 

" But you have just received Holy 
Communion in a Roman Church." 

" The Catholic Church is universal, 
and I simply claimed my right to its 
universal food.'* 

" Do you for a moment imagine 
that that priest would have given you 
communion, if he had known you did 
not belong to his Church ? " 

" What he might have done un- 
der, such circumstances is a matter 
with which I do not concern my- 
self." 

"Do you concern yourself with 
what the bishops of your own Church 
would say on the subject ? " 
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" I do not." 

"Then whose opinion do you 
respect, since you respect neither 
that of Roman Catholic priests nor 
that of the authorities of your own 
Church?" 

" I respect and follow that of my 
director.'* 

"And from whom does your direc- 
tor receive his authority ? " 

" From the Catholic Church." 

"And yet neither the authorities 
of the Churches of Rome or England 
would sanction his proceeding. Since 
then neither Rome nor England is 
the Catholic Church, pray what is 
this Catholic Church ? " 

" Both Rome and Canterbury are 
the Catholic Church." 

" Ah ! Now I perceive your line of 
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argument ; two negatives make an 
affirmative. Both Rome and Canter- 
bury, individually, would condemn 
your action, therefore Rome and Can- 
terbury collectively would approve it. 
In my humble opinion, both Canter- 
bury and Rome would consider that 
you had committed a sacrilege. I 
am far from thinking that you in- 
tended one, or that you would wish 
to do a dishonorable action, but I 
venture, as an old friend, to tell you 
that what I saw you do this morning 
would not meet with the approval of 
the theologians of any recognized 
school, or of gentlemen or men of 
honor. I have sympathies neither 
with ritualism nor Romanism, while 
you pride yourself on being as high 
as high can be. As to that, you are 
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not SO high as many an Irish cross- 
ing sweeper." 

Much as I had respected my old 
friend, I was stung to fury by his 
observations. " One of the tests of 
true religion/' I replied, " has always 
been persecution, and I rejoice to 
receive that crown from your hands. 
My estimate of English tolerance has 
been for some time a low one, but 
never, until now, had I thoroughly 
gauged its narrowness and bitterness. 
For several years I have respected 
you as a tutor and as a man. You 
take advantage of your position and 
your age to use language to me that 
you would not dare to use to an equal. 
My respect for you has evaporated 
forever. I, in my turn, stigmatize 
your conduct as unworthy of a gen- 
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tleman. Your cruel tongue, sir, is a 
disgrace to the priesthood, to Oxford, 
and to the Church of England." 

" All I can say, my young friend,'* 
answered he coolly and quietly, "is 
that your act of theft does not appear 
to have brought you much grace.'* 

Incensed as I was, I could not help 
thinking over what had been said to 
me. That I had been quite in the 
right about the matter under discus- 
sion, I never doubted for a single in- 
stant. It was, however, galling to re- 
flect that there might be some truth 
in my friend's irrelevant remark that I 
— I who was at the very tip-top of 
the summit of Anglo-Catholicism, 
was, after all, lower than many an 
ignorant Irish crossing-sweeper. The 
latter would be under the benediction 
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of the Church, and could receive 
Holy Communion any day without 

steal without tergiversation. My 

mind having been guided into such a 
train of thought, I seriously contem- 
plated the question of joining the 
Church of Rome. After breakfast, I 
confided the result of my delibera- 
tions to my traveling companion, 
whom I looked upon as my director 
for the time being. He received my 
communication in a tone of severity, 
explained to me that in entertaining 
the thought of joining the Church of 
Rome I had nearly committed the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and then 
took me to liis bed-room, where he 
first made me make my confession, 
and afterward administered a corporal 
penance. He then made me accom- 
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pany him to a neighboring (Roman 
Catholic) church, and, kneeling beside 
me, gave me absolution. He also 
imposed, as a penance, that I should 
make a month's retreat at a certain 
Anglican monastery, and there 
study certain works upon the Roman 
schism. He refused even to let me 
travel alone, and would hardly suffer 
me to go out of his sight. From a 
cheerful and obliging companion, he 
became a jailer, and I felt that I was 
being taken to the scene of my retreat 
in custody. On arriving at the mon- 
astery, in a retired part of England, I 
was given to understand that I was 
in some sense a prisoner. This mon- 
astery was little more than a large 
rectory denuded of its furniture, and 
rendered as uncomfortable as circum- 
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stances would permit. It was a weary 
time that I spent there. I was pes- 
tered with the Fathers* essays on the 
forged decretals, a parcel of theo- 
logical handbooks, and the larger 
works of high-church divines. I was 
also made to read several books by 
foreigners, which I have since learned 
are upon the Roman Index. An 
apostate priest (of the Church of 
Rome) was invited to the monastery 
for my edification, but unfortunately 
to the serious loss of the community, 
as he borrowed a considerable sum of 
money before leaving, and never 
repaid it. 

After the many and gorgeous func- 
tions, at which I had been present on 
the Continent, the ceremonies of my 
Anglican jailers seemed somewhat 
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flat, and it struck me as incongruous 
that rich and colored silk vestments 
should be used in the old drawing- 
room, which served as a chapel to 
the monastery, while only white 
linen vestments were worn by the 
same clergy in the parish church hard 
by. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was with considerable disgust that 
I left the conventual establishment 
when my time of probation was over, 
nor do I think that my hosts were 
altogether satisfied with me. The 
more I thought the matter over, the 
more determined I felt not to stand 
the treatment to which my high- 
church friends exposed me. I had 
taken high honors at Oxford, I 
had read an immense quantity of 
theological works, my articles were 
accepted by several of the leading 
journals, and altogether, I felt my- 
self to be, intellectually, a head and 
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shoulders above the larger proportion 
of the Tractarian and ritualist clergy; 
yet these men presumed to dictate to 
me, to school me, and to punish me 
like a child. I therefore proposed to 
myself to take a bitter revenge ; I 
would shake off their trammels and 
I would join the Church of Rome, 
which would doubtless welcome with 
warmth so illustrious a convert. In 
every respect, I preferred the Church 
of Rome to the Church of England. 
Her ordinances, her functions, and 
her whole spirit were in accordance 
with my taste, while those of the 
Church of England were not. I 
habitually used her devotions, I was 
deeply read in the Fathers and in 
books on ceremonial ; I was an 
admirer of Newman and Manning, 
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and I greatly approved of several of 
the religious orders. Moreover, I 
felt that I should like to belong 
to a Church which had comprised 
among its members such men as 
Aquinas, Ignatius of Loyola, Charles 
Borromeo, and Francis of Assisi. At 
one time I thought of the Greek 
Church, but upon the whole, Rome 
appeared to me to have greater ad- 
vantages. Before definitely making 
up my mind, I sought an interview 
with a celebrated Roman ecclesiastic, 
whose name even Anglicans mention 
with respect. I began by telling him 
that I had come down from London 
on purpose to discuss with him the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
" Did you come,** said he, " by 
Great Western or Midland ? ** 
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" Ah — oh, the train ? I beg your 
pardon. I am really not quite 

sure.*' 

After a painful pause, I asked him 
whether he himself had no difficulties 
with regard to the dogma just men- 
tioned, and he simply answered — 

" None ! " 

There was another long pause, 
which was broken by his asking me 
whether I would take any thing to eat 
or drink, and then the silence became 
more intense than ever. 

At last I ventured to observe that 
my reading had led me to think that 
there were certain objections to the 
dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, to which he replied — 

" Indeed." 

A little nettled, I. added that it 
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was commonly reported that he him- 
self had at one time taken the same 
view, and he said — 

'' I did." 

" May I inquire the cause of the 
change in your opinion ? " I asked. 

"The decision of the Holy See/* 
was the reply. 

Perceiving that it was impossible 
to do any thing with so stupid an old 
^ man, I arose and took my leave. 

A few days afterward I happened 
to meet a 'Roman Catholic lady, 
whom I had known for many years. 
To her I confided the possibility of 
my considering the claims of the 
Church of Rome. Instead . of ex- 
pressing unbounded joy at the pros- 
pect of the conversion of a man of 
my attainments, to my utter aston- 
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ishment, she urged me to " pray for 
light." / to pray for light ! And she 
to recommend me to do so ! Why 
this woman's theological reading 
would have been a mere grain of 
sand to the shores of the Atlantic, 
in comparison with mine. The tempt- 
ation to point out the darkness of 
her own ignorance was well nigh ir- 
resistible, and her impertinence was 
unbearable ; but while I was still stag- 
gering in amazement, she added that 
she would pray for me. This fairly 
took my breath away, and I fled from 
the scene. Verily the assurance of 
some people is astounding ! A friend 
had once recommended me to en- 
deavor to see a little behind the 
scenes before I made up my mind to 
join the Church of Rome, and I now 
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felt that there was some force in his 
advice ; for if a Roman Catholic of 
no mental culture could be so imper- 
tinent as to suggest to an Oxford 
man, who had taken high honors, 
that he should pray for light, there 
must be something wrong about 
Romanism. 

Much as the incident just described 
annoyed me, I was not to be balked 
in my determination by so compara- 
tively trivial a matter. My high- 
church friends had certainly failed 
to treat me with the deference that 
was my due ; to return to the high 
and dry would have been a degrada- 
tion ; and for the broad school of 
thought I had no inclination. I gave 
the whole matter my earnest thought, 
and at last decided that I would at 
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once become a Roman Catholic. 
The only question that presented it- 
self was as to the priest who should 
perform the ceremony of receiving 
me, and I quickly arrived at the con- 
clusion that a certain ecclesiastic, 
who held one of the highest titles of 
the Roman Catholic Church, would 
naturally be eager to receive with his 
own hands so illustrious a member of 
so celebrated a family of scholars and 
clergymen. Accordingly I wrote to 
tell him of my determination, and 
to request him to appoint a place and 
hour for the function. Unfortunate- 
ly he happened to be much occupied 
about that time, and he wrote to ex- 
press his regret that his engagements 
prevented him from acceding to my 
request, and to recommend me to 
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call upon a certain "good priest/* 
who, he said, would gladly give me 
"all the instruction and assistance in 
his power." 

That His 's engagements una- 
voidably prevented his receiving me,I 
never doubted ; but with regard to 
the proposed substitute I had my 
misgivings, nor did I quite like the 
tone of that part of the short note 
which referred to him. " Instruction 
and assistance ** were not at all what 
I wanted, neither ought such words 
to have been used to me. No. As the 
great man did not elect to put him- 
self out of the way for me, I would 
not go to a priest at his bidding. 
After all, the proper man to receive 
a person of my ability would be a 
Jesuit, and to a Jesuit I would go. 
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Knowing that my reception would 
create great excitement if it occurred 
in London, I preferred to be received 
in the country, so I purchased a 
Roman Catholic Directory, and found 
that a certain quiet country town had 
a chapel served by a Jesuit father. 
Thither I betook myself, and when I 
had taken a room at a hotel, disposed 
of my baggage and books, and or- 
dered my evening meal, I sought the 
priest's house. I was displeased at 
finding that his residence- lay in a 
low outskirt of the town ; and I was 
directed through a network of small 
streets containing the monotonous 
dwellings of third-class artisans. 
After losing my way several times, I 
engaged the services of a little boy, 
who undertook to guide me to the 
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dwelling of the Roman Catholic 
priest. My tall figure, clad in a long, 
loose cloak, my wideawake and pos- 
sibly my spectacles, attracted the at- 
tention of the natives, to whom my 
youthful conductor vouchsafed sun- 
dry signals and gesticulations. Some 
of his juvenile friends joined the pro- 
cession, and there seemed to be men 
with pipes and women with aprons 
in their mouths, staring at me from 
every doorway. 

At last we arrived at the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, and at the priest's 
house which adjoined it. So having 
bestowed two pence upon my con- 
ductor, I rang the bell. It was 
answered by a woman who asked 
me to "step into the parlor.'* This 
was not at all the sort of thing that 
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I had either expected or wished for ; 
but here I was, and I felt that I was 
in for it. While waiting for the 
priest, I had time to look round the 
"parlor** — odious name — and to ob- 
serve the poverty of the land. The 
paper on the wall was hideous, and of 
any thing but an ecclesiastical pat- 
tern. The chairs were of mahogany 
and stuffed with horse-hair ; there was 
no carpet, and the only picture 
was a cheap and vilely-colored 
engraving of the Pope. The one 
decent thing in the room was a rather 
handsome crucifix, and I could not 
help contrasting this chamber, but half 
filled with furniture, which had evi- 
dently been purchased at some cheap 
second-hand broker's, with the taste- 
ful studies of the high-church clergy 
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of the Church of England. At last 
the door opened, and a tall man en- 
tered the room in a long black gown, 
much worn and very shiny at the 
back, I observed, as he half turned 
round in order to shut the door. I 
was somewhat surprised to find 
among such surroundings a man of a 
gentlemanly manner, with a soft, 
pleasant voice. Although of the most 
unassuming and quiet aspect, he 
seemed to be wonderfully at his ease, 
and my appearance, which I imagine 
to have been of a most unusual type 
at such a place, did not produce the 
slightest expression of surprise or 
anxiety in his countenance. He 
simply smiled, asked me to be seated, 
and took a chair himself. 

I then proceeded to state the ob- 
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ject of my visit. The thinking man, 
I began, had to choose between free 
thought and Catholicism ; and of the 
former I said it was not my purpose 
to treat on that occasion. I then 
pointed out that he who had Catho- 
lic inclinations, found three great 
Churches suing for his patronage — 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Greek Church, and the Anglican 
Church. Lightly passing over the 
claims of the two latter and giving 
my reasons for putting them out of 
court, I gave a lucid judgment in 
favor of the Church of Rorhe. 
After years of study and mature 
consideration, I had finally decided, 
I said, to give the palm to the 
grand old See of Peter. As the 
Jesuit replied in the negative to a 
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passing question whether he had 
ever been in Italy, I drew a verbal 
picture of the glories of the functions 
in the great Italian churches ; I 
described the grandeur of St. Peter's, 
the splendor of the marble of St. 
Paul's without the walls, and the 
magnificence of St. Mary Major's. 
Then, casting aside imagery, and 
reverting to theology, I informed 
him that I had read nearly all the 
works of the Fathers and the lives of 
most of the saints, and as a special 
compliment to himself, I treated 
him to a short panegyric of St. 
Ignatius, and paid a graceful tribute 
to the celebrity of the Jesuit order. 
Finally, I wound up by telling him 
the gratifying news that I wished 
• him to receive me into the Roman 
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Catholic Church on the following 
morning, at any hour convenient to 
himself, which would enable me to 
catch the mid-day express for Oxford. 
He had never interrupted me so far, 
but had appeared to listen with great 
interest. Obviously, I thought, he 
was a man of great intelligence. 
Perceiving that I had finished what 
I had to say, he quietly observed — 

" I shall be most happy to give 
you every help in my power, and I 
propose, as a beginning, that we 
should go together through a little 
book, which we call the Penny 
Catechism." 

" Why, my good sir," said I, 
breathless with indignation, " I have 
probably read and studied even 
more deeply than yourself, and can 
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you suggest to me a Penny Cate- 
chism ? '* 

" * Unless you be converted and 
become as little children ' — ^you know 
the rest.*' 

" I know that you have lost an 
opportunity of making a convert." 

" I had no intention of frightening 
you away from the Church: quite 
the contrary ; but do you not think 
that if you lose your soul, the loss 
will be yours, rather than mine ? " 

It was clear that this man was a 
fool ; so I left him in disgust. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I HAD now had enough of Romanism. 
The idea of submission was odious to 
me, and submission was evidently 
the key-note of the Church of Rome. 
It might be a good church for the 
masses, but it seemed to me unsuiteil 
to men of exceptional intellect. I 
had been disappointed too at finding 
that there was not that anxiety on 
the part of priests to receive eligible 
converts, that I had anticipated. 
However, just as I felt higher when 
I rose above ritualism, so I felt higher 
now that I rose above Romanism. 
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To go backward was out of the 
question, to go forward a necessity. 
I perceived my mind to be widening 
as I rose, and as I ^spread the pinions 
of my eagle flight, I turned my beak 
toward the East. Disgusted with 
the narrowness of modern thought, I 
determined to seek the bosom of our 
Aryan forefathers. I would go in 
spirit to the plains of Bactriana, bask 
on the slopes of the Belurtag and 
Mustag, and drink the waters of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. I would 
entertain myself with the Vendiddd, 
the Yasts^ the Zend-Avesta, the Vis- 
peirad, the Yasna, and the Gdthas, A 
field of study was now laid open to 
me, which afforded ample scope for 
my mind. For a time I was a devout 
follower of Zoroaster ; but I did not 
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stand still here. Hinduism drew me 
with its irresistible charms. I shall 
never forget the pleasure I derived 
from the eleven Upanishads, As 
Schopenhauer says — 

" Oh, how thoroughly is the mind 
here washed clean of all early-en- 
grafted Jewish superstitions, and of 
all philosophy that cringes before 
these superstitions.** The Upani- 
shads are, as Max Miiller says, " the 
end or the highest object of the Veda^' 
so it is needless to say that I had not 
long embarked upon the Veda^ before 
I was reveling among the Upanishads, 
The Upanishads gave me a happy 
week — perhaps the happiest I had 
ever yet enjoyed. At the end of it, 
it was to me a mere step to pass from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, and who 
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shall describe the enjoyment I found 
in that splendid work, the Dham- 
makakkappavattana-Sutta, This was 
rather different to the Penny Cate- 
chism of odious memory. Henceforth 
the Cross should, as far as I was con- 
cerned, give place to the sacred Bo- 
Tree. At first the doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls repulsed me, but 
when I reflected that those who are 
"endowed with the emancipation 
of thought and the emancipation of 
knowledge, are able to put an end to 
transmigration,'* I knew that in my 
own case there would, of course, be 
no transmigration necessary, but that 
I should at my death be " completely 
extinguished," as we read in the 
Dvayatdnupassand-Sutta, 

As some authorities class Confu- 
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Clans with Buddhists, I considered 
myself at liberty to strengthen my 
faith with dippings into the ShU King^ 
the SkiKingytht Yi King^ and the Li 
King, From these books I derived 
great consolation. They had just 
been translated into English. Would 
that they had been translated earlier ! 
It was this thought that led me to 
make my famous remark — " How dif- 
ferent would be the lot of the Church 
of England if Newman had been able 
to read Chinese ! " 

What I liked best about Confucian- 
ism was that it put aside the super- 
natural — the Penny Catechism and all 
its works. As M, Edgar Quinet ob- 
serves, among the followers of Con- 
fucius, intellect is " the sole ground 
of pre-eminence, personal merit the 
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sole aristocracy ; " and this com- 
mended Confucianism very strongly 
to my mind. I much preferred the 
teaching of Confucius to that of his 
contemporary Laotze, who founded 
the other great native religion of 
China — Taoism ; for according to the 
latter, " One pure act of self-resigna- 
tion is worth a hundred thousand 
exercises of one's own will/' a dictum 
not at all to my taste. 

My enlarged sympathies soon ex- 
tended themselves to Islam and the 
Muslim. Much as I loved Buddhism, 
it did not exhibit that missionary 
activity which is the most infallible 
sign of religious vitality. In these 
days we hear much of the " life " and 
" work " in the Church of England. I 
now discovered that the Muslim mis- 
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sionaries were doing, a vast work 
among the barbarous tribes of central 
Africa, which put the efforts of the 
Church of England completely in the 
shade, and I devoted myself to a dili- 
gent study of the Qur*an. Moham- 
medanism was singularly useful just 
at this time to me, because it had, 
somehow or other, been reported that 
I had coquetted with Jesuitism, and 
unsuccessfully. I may add, that some 
very unkind and absurb things had 
been said about the matter. But now, 
when any of my enemies — or friends 
— alluded maliciously to the piety and 
the marvelous works of the Roman 
Catholic religious orders, and especi- 
ally the Jesuits^ I was able to be down 
upon them immediately with the 
wonders of the Sufis. When they 
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talked of St. Ignatius, St. Francis 
Xavier and St. Aloysius, I spoke of 
AH the son of Abu Talib, of Tails 
Abu Abdi-*r-Rahmna, of Zaynu-'l- 
*Abidin, of Ibn' Abbas, and, best of 
all, of the ascetic *Abdu-*l-Qadiri-*l- 
Gilant. " Did the works or the asceti- 
cism of your saints," I used to say, 
"equal those of mine?** And I usually 
found that they answered nothing, 
for the simple reason they did not 
know. 

In order to pursue my interesting 
studies in quiet, I paid a visit to a 
friend, who was a rector of a retired 
country village, taking with me a 
portmanteau full of books. An hour's 
solitary stroll was the only recreation 
that I allowed myself each day. On 
one of these walks I happened to 
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meet a parishioner of my host*s, with 
whom I had a slight acquaintance. 
He was a laborer of the better class, 
and he begged me to come into his 
cottage to see his aged father. The 
old man was sitting by the fire in 
his cottage with his Bible on his 
knee. 

" You are staying with the rector, 
sir, they tell me,'* he said as I entered. 
" Bin*ee a parson ? ** 

I told him I was not. 

" But training for one, no doubt ; 
and ye'll have a word of comfort for 
a poor ould man who is not long for 
this world. Eh, but my pain is 
uncommon bad.'' 

" Existence is pain," said I. " If 
you could but free yourself from all 
desire, your existence would cease 
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together with your pain. It is writ- 
ten, " *By the noble, the cessation of 
the existing body is regarded as 
pleasure; this is the opposite of 
what the wise in all the world hold. 
What fools say is pleasure, that the 
noble say is pain ; what fools say is 
pain, that the noble know is pleas- 
ure : — see here is a thing difficult to 
understand, here the ignorant are 
confounded.' ** 

" That is very beautiful, sir. It is 
in the Proverbs, ain't it?'' 

Encouraged by my success in try- 
ing this little bit of Buddhism upon 
a simple rustic, I looked up in spirit 
to the sacred Bo-Tree, and continued, 
" * Birth is attended with pain, decay 
is painful, disease is painful, death is 
painful.' But there is a ' path which 
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opens the eyes, and bestows under- 
standing, which leads to peace of 
mind, to the higher wisdom, to full 
enlightenment, to Nirvana.* '* 

" P'raps you will be kind enough, 
sir, to write in the cover of my Bible 
where I may find them passages.** 

But I had warmed to my subject, 
and without heeding him, added, 
" And what is Nirvana, what is the 
end which the perfect shall gain at 
their deaths ? Their souls shall cease 
to exist, and then they will be at 
peace.** 

" Eh ! what ! when the perfect die, 
will their souls die too ? ** 

"To the perfect there will no 
longer be any soul. If you are per- 
fect when you die, you will have no 
soul, and then you will feel nothing. 
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You will be in perfect peace. Do 
you know ? " 

" I know that the mouth of them 
that speak lies will be stopped.** 

It was at once evident, to a man 
of my clear perception, that Budd- 
hism was not a religion that recom- 
mended itself to this excellent cot- 
tager, so I changed my tactics and 
tried him with Brahmanism. " My 
friend,'* said I, "you misunderstand 
me. It is written (in the Upanishads, 
but I did not name the source of my 
quotation), * Man is a creature of 
will. According to what his will is 
in this world, so will he be when he 
has departed this life. Let him 
therefore have this will and belief: 
— The intelligent whose body is 
spirit, whose form is light, whose 
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thoughts are true, whose nature is 
like ether, from whom all works, 
all desires, all sweet odors and 
tastes proceed ; he who embraces 
this, who never speaks, and is never 
surprised ; he is myself within the 
heart, smaller than a corn of rice, 
smaller than a corn of barley, smaller 
than a mustard-seed, smaller than a 
canary-seed or the kernel of a ca- 
nary-seed.*' 

" Now that is Bible," said the old 
man, interrupting me. '* There is 
no doubt but it's Bible. Yet it ain't 
my Bible. Please, sir, han' the devil 
got a Bible ? For it sounds to me, 
somehow, like devil's Bible." 

Fatuous man ! what could I try 
next? Perhaps he might yet find 
peace in the religion of our Aryan 
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forefathers. "No/* said I, "I offer 
you no deviFs scripture. Listen to 
me, while I tell you of a good spirit, 
not an evil one. Hear of the angel of 
the earth, the personification of 
prayer. *She, the everlasting one, 
created the material world ; 
but * " 

" Now IVe found you out ! * She,* 
indeed ! You are one of them 
Roman Catholics, who believes in the 
Virgin, and does not believe in 
God." 

Something simpler was clearly 
necessary for this unsophisticated 
creature. I must appeal to his senses. 
Perhaps Confucianism might meet his 
case. " Now listen,'* I said ; " I am 
no Roman Catholic, and I am going 
to quote something to you out of a 
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book that was written 2CXX) years 
before Christ was born. It is rather 
long, so you must not interrupt me 
till I have finished. * That which 
soaks and descends becomes salt ; 
that which blazes and ascends 
becomes bitter ; that which is 
crooked and straight becomes sour ; 
that which yields and changes be- 
comes acid ; that * ** 

"Ah, now I understands you," 
broke in the old cottager. " Now, I 
knows what ye*re talking about. I 
have them windy spasms very often.'* 

What could one do with a person 
so impervious to all reason ? It was 
hopeless. Thankful, indeed, did I 
feel that I had given up the idea of 
preserving the traditions of my family 
by making a college living the aim of 
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my life. If this were a specimen of 
the ordinary parishioner, I could not 
possibly spread true doctrines from 
an English rectory. I rose to leave 
the cottage without finishing my 
quotation, but at the door I fired one 
shaft from Islam at the old reprobate, 
as a last resource, by quoting the 
words of the Qurdn, " Is it not high 
time for those who believe to open 
their hearts to compunction? " 

" Ain*t it high time,'* replied he, 
"to give over fooling a poor old 
man ? " 

And was this my gospel? " Fool- 
ing a poor old man ! ** 



CHAPTER V. 

I FILLED my rooms at Oxford, where 
I held a fellowship, with books about 
the religions of the East, and I culti- 
vated the acquaintance of men who 
had similar interests. After all, I 
was happier at Oxford than anywhere 
else, and my dream was that Oxford 
should become the Rome of mental 
emancipation. There was already a 
promising spirit of free thought among 
the younger dons. While I agreed with 
Schopenhauer that the world was the 
worst possible world, I believed that 
Oxford was the best possible Oxford, 
and that my own college was the best 
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possible college. I hoped to become 
in time the great apostle of pessimism 
at my university, and to that end I 
devoted myself to deep and intense 
study. Much as I liked many things 
in Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Mohammedanism, Sufism, 
Schopenhauerism, and Manicheism, I 
felt that they would require some 
mastication and digestion before I 
offered them to the public. Never- 
theless, I was confident that I 
should, by-and-by, be enabled to 
deliver a pure gospel to those who 
were seeking light in the University 
of Oxford. Until I should have per- 
fected my religious scheme, I in- 
tended to foster unorthodoxy of 
every description, so far as lay in my 
power, both among graduates and 
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undergraduates, for a stirring of the 
waters was obviously necessary, and 
a seeking for truth must be engen- 
dered. Much as I was now dis- 
trusted by old and orthodox dons, 
there was a mystery about me which 
was attractive to others, and I became 
a marked man. I allowed my beard 
to grow, and reduced my visits to 
the hairdresser, acquiring a wild, 
weird, and interesting aspect. More- 
over, my conspicuous absence from 
the college chapel raised me much 
in the esteem of the undergraduates. 
One evening, I was invited to meet 
Mr. Bright Jones, the celebrated 
Orientalist, who at that time was on 
a visit to Oxford. He had spent 
many years in different parts of 
Asia, and his object in coming to 
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Oxford appeared to be rather to 
show its inhabitants their ignorance, 
than to give them the benefit of his 
own knowledge. Early in the even- 
ing he observed to me that it was 
quite hopeless to attempt to learn 
anything of Oriental religions unless 
one could read the languages in 
which they were originally written, 
and he advised me, if I wished to take 
the matter up — as if I were not already 
well known to be one of the most 
deeply read men on the subject at 
the University — to study Eastern 
languages for three or four years as a 
preliminary step. I disliked the 
man's whole tone, and he annoyed 
me excessively by smiling at the 
very idea of any discussion of the 
religions which I had mastered so 
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thoroughly. ** You will find some- 
thing about that in such and such a 
work of mine/' was his usual reply 
to any attempt at conversation con- 
cerning Eastern creeds, and when I 
expressed my admiration of a certain 
book, he made a long quotation 
from it in Persian, and asked whether 
that was one of my favorite passages. 
At last I told him that I was 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
principal sacred books of the East in 
English, and completely imbued 
with their religious spirit. 

It was a disappointment to me to 
hear that this great authority on Eas- 
tern religions was himself an Irvin- 
gite, and that these religions, as 
religions, presented no attractions to 
him. " I study them," said he, " as 
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a physician studies diseases, and I 
can not understand any educated 
Englishman being so foolish as to de- 
sire to embrace them. But in these 
days there is a restless craving for any 
thing that our teachers have warned 
us against, and heterodoxy alone is a 
sufficient attraction to lead some 
people after any nonsense. My great 
fear is lest a number of literary fools 
should bring the venerable but mis- 
taken old creeds of the East into dis- 
repute and ridicule, by aping them or 
serving them up for modern use in a 
sort of hotch-pot. The ancient East- 
ern creeds are instructive, because they 
show the yearnings of men of good- 
will for a light which they did not 
possess ; but it would ill behoove us 
to yearn for their darkness. That 
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would prove us to be men of a spirit 
very different from that of the old 
pagans. The wise student of pagan- 
ism will accept the spirit of many 
pagans, but not their religions.** 

How much deceived I had been in 
what I had heard of this man ! He 
was said co be a great Orientalist and 
a thinker — I found him a fool — But, 
alas ! how many men have I not 
found to be fools? 

On my way home from the party 
just mentioned, I walked with an 
undergraduate, who was the leader 
of a clique of youthful unbelievers. 
We chatted about the lion of the 
evening, and I expressed my disgust 
and disappointment. 

" Ah,** said my companion, " a 
profound thinker like yourself need 
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not be disturbed by the misappre- 
hensions of an inferior mind like that 
of Bright Jones.** 

I liked the term "profound thinker." 
This young man seemed possessed of 
considerable intelligence. 

" In all the Sacred Books of the 
East," he proceeded, "we can trace 
glimmerings of the Star of Truth. 
And what is the Star of Truth ? — 
Agnosticism. It was agnosticism that 
our Aryan forefathers longed for : it 
was for agnosticism that Gotama 
sighed under the sacred Bo-Tree : it 
was agnosticism that Confucius 
taught two thousand years before the 
Christian era ; and it is agnosticism, 
dear sir, that we, enlightened men of 
Oxford, who have long been read- 
ing your articles and observing the 
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development of your giant intellect, 
expect you to teach us with no un- 
certain voice, and at no distant 
time.** 

I grasped his hand. ** Believe me/* 
said I, " that your confidence is not 
ill-placed. That my views are ever 
advancing, I do not deny. Trust me. 
I advance with caution, but with 
boldness, and I now swear to you, 
beneath this midnight sky, in this 
venerable seat of learning, that ** 

" We won*t go home till morning, 
we won*t go home till morning, we 
won*t go home till mor-or-ning, till 
daylight doth appear,** sang some 
tipsy undergraduates in a college op- 
posite to which we happened to be 

standing. 

" I swear," I continued, " that I 
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will shortly uncover a lamp of truth, 
which shall serve as a beacon to the 
thinking men of Oxford and England, 
and that I will hold that lamp aloft, 
fearless of the outcry of narrow 
British prejudice." 

" We all look to you,** replied my 
friend, " as our apostle, our standard 
bearer. In looking at you, I look at 
the great thinker of the day.** 

" For he*s a jolly good fellow, for 
he*s a jolly good fellow, for he*s a jolly 
good fe-el-low, which nobody can 
deny,** came through the open win- 
dow. 

"And,** my friend went on, " is it 
not true that that great thinker de- 
clares the highest vocation of man to 
be to preach agnosticism } *' 

" If he does he tells a lie. If he 
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does he tells a lie ! " sang the inebri- 
ates. 

" You have anticipated by a_ few 
hours/* said I solemnly, " what it was 
my intention to declare to the world 
to-morrow." 

" Then let us rejoice together, for 
we have embraced the religion of the 
future." 

" Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! " roared 
the tipsy boys. 

It was there, then, and thus, that 
I for the first time professed my sol- 
emn belief in the truths of agnosti- 
cism. 

There was something highly sat- 
isfactory in being enabled to in- 
form Oxonian divines that they knew 
nothing. I felt it to be my mission 
to impart to them this precious news, 
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and I did so unsparingly both by 
mouth and pen. 

Soon afterward, other writers of 
ability assisted me in diffusing agnos- 
tic knowledge by means of the mag- 
azines. I may say, indeed, that ag- 
nosticism became, for the time being, 
essentially a magazine religion, and 
its devotees learned their faith from 
the quarterlies, the monthlies, and 
the fortnightlies. I am, however, 
bound to admit that another celebra- 
ted agnostic and I had a fierce pas- 
sage of arms in two of the leading 
journals, as to the exact manner in 
which the faithful ought to disbe- 
lieve. Each strove to prove that he 
believed less than the other. I ac- 
cused him of being a mere atheist, 
who believed that there was no Deity, 
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whereas a true agnostic should not 
even believe that, as he professes to 
know nothing about any Deity, and 
consequently can not declare a Deity 
to be either non-existent or existent. 
My adversary retorted that I was 
little better than a theist, which mad- 
dened me. I then taunted him with 
having learned all he knew from read- 
ing my articles, from which he had 
drawn false conclusions; and he re- 
plied that I had obtained all my origi- 
nal ideas from the works of a certain 
writer whom he named. Finally I 
wound up the controversy by declar- 
ing that I was the leading apostle of 
the only religion of peace and good- 
will, andythat I despised my oppo- 
nent and repudiated his doctrines. 
A period of most laborious study 
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now lay before me. I had thoroughly 
grasped the truth that however much 
a man may study, he can never know 
any thing about religion, and for this 
reason I labored at religious subjects 
night and day. After six months of 
incessant toil, it distressed me to re- 
flect how very little less I knew than 
at the beginning of my labors, and I 
feared that even if I lived to be a 
hundred, I should scarcely be a per- 
fect agnostic. Yet it was some con- 
solation to me to realize more and 
more every day, that there is no reli- 
gion so deeply religious as irreligion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

My agnostic tendencies made it 
desirable that I should be away for 
a time from my old friends and 
acquaintances, and for this purpose 
I determined to seek a tutorship in 
a private family. It is part of my 
nature to refrain from boasting of 
my friendships among the great, and 
that has been my reason for hitherto 
concealing from my readers the 
interesting information that one of 
my oldest friends was the Earl of 
Castletowers. When I had made up 
my mind to take a tutorship I wrote 
to his lordship on the subject and in a 
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few weeks received an application 
from Lord Heritage, who was anxious 
to secure my services as tutor to his 
son, the Honorable William Heriot. 
Lord Castletowers had urged him to 
write to me.* 

Lord Heritage with some difficulty 
induced me to gratify his wish. No 
question was asked with regard to 
my religious opinions ; Lord Heritage 

* The Editor of these memoirs has been for- 
tunate enough to obtain an authentic copy of the 
letter written by the Earl of Castletowers to Lord 
Heritage, recommending the author of this auto- 
biography as a tutor for the Honorable William 
Heriot. It runs as follows : 

** Dear George, — I am writing to tell you 
of a tutor fellow who might do for Willie. His 
father has been rector of Castletowers for many 
years, and although an old bore he is not 
altogether a bad sort. The son is an ugly 
beggar and wears spectacles, but I think it all 
the better that a tutor shquld not be good- 
looking, or some girl might be falling in love 
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merely said that his son was a good 
but peculiar boy, sixteen years old, 
and in rather delicate health. 

On arriving at Heriot, I was at 
once introduced to my pupil. He 
was a thin, badly grown lad, with a 
pale face and large dark eyes. I pro- 
posed a stroll, and he led me through 
some of the most beautiful shrubber- 

with him. One thing I may say in his favor, 
He has been brought up at Castletowers, 
and as I always take devilish good 
care that parsons and those sort of people 
about me shall know their proper place, 1 don't 
think that he would be very likely to be bumpt- 
ious if you were to have him at Heriot. At any 
rate you might do worse than send for the man 
to look at, and you could then engage him or 
not, as you thought proper. As he has never 
been out as a tutor before, there will be no use 
in asking him for a character. I don't know 
what salary he wants, but I should not give him 
much. I inclose his address. — Yrs ever. 

*• Castletowers. '* 
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ies I had ever seen. My first endeav- 
or was to discover his tastes. I asked 
him what game he preferred, half 
dreading that if he should plunge 
readily and deeply into the subject, 
I should be unable to follow him ; so 
I was relieved and yet startled when 
he replied, — 

"I never play.'* 

Somewhat puzzled, I inquired as to 
the subject in which he took most 
interest. His answer was — 

" Religion." 

"Really!" said I, thinking that, 
with my views, this pious youth 
might turn out embarrassing. " Do 
you spend much of your time in 
devotion ? " 

" I never pray.'* 

" Never pray ? " 
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" No. I am an agnostic/* 
What could I reply ? Could I re- 
tort, " I am another ? ** Could I 
honestly tell this boy that I was glad 
to hear him boast that he never 
prayed and that he had no creed? 
Perhaps I had not thoroughly real- 
ized the idea of boy agnostics before. 
Altogether I thought it' wiser to 
change the subject, so I asked the 
name of his favorite book. 
" The Imitation of Christ^ 
" But that is not the work of an 
agnostic." 

" It is the work of one who under- 
stood human nature, although he 
knew little or nothing about religion ; 
but we, who have shaken off the 
trammels of superstition, may cull 
flowers of exquisite loveliness from 
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out of the brambles of the writings 
of Thomas k Kempis. I say Thomas 
k Kempis for want of another name, 
for the authorship of the De Imita- 
Hone is, of course, shrouded in mys- 
tery." 

Just at that moment a gamekeeper 
was heard using very blasphemous 
language to his dog. It was almost 
a relief to me to hope that this might 
distract the boy's attention and give 
an opportunity of changing the tone 
of the conversation, but he began 
again — 

" That man is a fool. He is 
wasting his breath. There is no 
devil. There is no damnation. Ah, 
he is at it again. Hell, indeed ! — a 
dream of priests and women.** 

Now I had sometimes thought that 
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I might perhaps, by degrees, indoc- 
trinate my pupil with the truths of 
agnosticism ; but to find him already 
arrived at the height of agnostic 
development was more than I was 
quite prepared for, and I hardly 
knew how to act. This boy professed 
my own principles. If those princi- 
ples were right, children should 
know them and follow them, and yet 
I scarcely felt drawn to this lad by 
hearing him preach my own doc- 
trines. Possibly I was not yet 
thoroughly emancipated from the 
prejudices of my education, and this 
might account for my feeling some- 
what shocked. 

" You do not contradict me,** said 
my young friend. " Are you also an 
agnostic ? ** 
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" My dear boy/* I began, " I am 
come to be your instructor, and it is 
my duty to catechise you ; it is not 
yours to catechise me." 

" You are my instructor. I seek 
instruction. Tell me. Ought I 

to profess theism or agnosti- 

*i ♦» 
cism r 

" We will postpone our lesson in 
theology until its proper time.'* 

" Life is uncertain. I may die to- 
night. Will you allow me to run 
the risk of dying an agnostic ? * If 
thou art not prepared to-day, how 
wilt thou be to-morrow ? * I almost 
know the Imitation by heart, and you 
must forgive my quoting it. It is a 
confirmed habit with me. But I see 
that my question has embarrassed 
you. It will be easier for you to tell 
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me whether you approve of my love 
for my favorite book." 

" Most certainly. I must, how- 
ever, tell you that I consider it whole- 
some to think of other things besides 
religion. At your age, especially, it 
is not well to let the mind dwell too 
much on such matters. For instance, 
you would become very morbid if 
you were to dwell too much on such a 
subject as death." 

" * Blessed is he who has always 
the hour of death before his eyes 
and every day disposes himself to 
die/ " 

I complained of feeling chilly and 
went to my room. 

That evening I saw but little of 
my pupil. The dinner was dull and 
dreary. I sat between two old ladies 
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who were disinclined to talk, but in 
the drawing-room, to my gratification, 
the great guest of the party, the Duke 
of Downderry, attached himself to me 
and conversed pleasantly about 
Oxford and foreign travel. The duke 
before going to bed, bid me a very 
gracious good-night ; but the moment 
I had returned it with all possible 
courtesy, and perhaps some little par- 
donable effusion, my pupil whispered 
in my ear — 

" * Have no care for the shadow of 
a great name.* " 

The question of the proper course 
to be followed with this interesting 
but singular boy disturbed my slum- 
bers, and waking early, I arose and 
took a stroll in the garden. Hearing 
a bell ringing at about half-past eight. 
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I returned to the house, when I found 
the household going to the chapel, 
where Lord Heritage read family 
prayers. I observed that my pupil 
did not attend the service, but I met 
him on the way to the breakfast- 
room. He greeted me as follows : 

" So you have been to hear my 
father dictating to the Unknow- 
able!" 

It is clear that this youth would 
require an instructor with great tact, 
and I reflected with satisfaction upon 
his having the advantage of my ser- 
vices. That I might meet with diffi- 
culties was possible, and even proba- 
ble, but it would be far.pleasanter to 
educate a boy who was a thinker and 
would unquestionably apply himself 
with avidity to study, than to have 
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to drill and drive a lazy dunce who 
loathed his lessons. I had agreed to 
meet Willie, as I was to call him, in 
the schoolroom at ten, so I repaired 
thither precisely at that hour. My 
young friend was already there, re- 
clining on a sofa. Seating myself at 
the table, I bade him come and sit 
beside me. He replied that he was 
very comfortable, and preferred re- 
maining where he was. I told him 
that it was my desire that he should 
leave the sofa, and he said that it was 
his desire to stay on it. Disobedi- 
ence, said I, was the first sin. 

" Ah,** said the boy, '*' you still re- 
tain a prejudice in favor of that old 
fable about the *sin of our first 
parents,' I see. I had thought better 
of you. But I have no wish to 
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annoy you. It is sufficient that I 
have asserted my will. Now, of my 
own free will, and because I have 
taken rather a fancy to you, I will get 
up from this sofa and come to the 
table in order to gratify you. But, 
mark me, you must rid yourself com- 
pletely of those old-world prejudices. 
Come. Let us converse.** 

Not wishing to quarrel with my 
pupil at starting, and having got my 
way, I ignored his insubordination, 
and, as soon as he was seated at the 
table, I said sharply, " And now for 
study. First, what have you read ? ** 

"'Verily, when the day of judg- 
ment comes, we shall not be asked 
what we have read.* ** 

"The writer of the Imitation,'' said 
I solemnly, " would have wished you 
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to be obedient and respectful to 
your tutor. He never says any 
thing against the acquirement of 
knowledge/* 

" He says that .* there are many 
things the knowledge of which is of 
little or no profit to the soul/ ** 

" I grant it. But he also says that 
* learning is not to be blamed.* You 
profess to be a thinker ; I would will- 
ingly give you credit for being one, 
if I could perceive in you a desire to 
know more." 

" * Cease from a too great desire of 
knowing ; * but I have another reason 
for not desiring to study. I am an 
agnostic. You too are an agnostic — 
you can not deny it. We have ar- 
rived at the highest point to which 
human intelligence can reach, the 
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comprehension of the great truth 
that we know nothing, and can know 
nothing. Are we then to sit down 
to the pursuit of knowledge ? More- 
over, speaking for myself, I may not 
only say that I am aware that I 
neither do know any thing nor can 
know any thing, but also that I am 
determined that I will not know any 
thing." 

" As your tutor, it may not be alto- 
gether irrelevant in me to suggest to 
you that there are such things as 
punishments.** 

" True. But I know not that you 
can make me suffer. I may seem to 
feel pain of mind or of body, but I 
can not be sure that I feel. What is 
the Ego ? It may be purely imagin- 
ary, a phantom, a hallucination." 
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" Do you mean then to tell me de- 
liberately that you refuse to study?" 
I asked ; " for if so, I must ask Lord 
Heritage to be so very kind as to 
desire you to state to him your rea- 
sons for so doing.** 

" Needless, my dear sir. He knows 
them already.** 

"Then it will be unnecessary for 
me to waste my time, or yours, any 
longer in this schoolroom. I wish 
you good morning. I must seek an 
interview with his lordship.** 

" So must I. And when mine is 
over,- I fancy my father will not be 
more anxious that I should study 
under you than I am myself. To 
tell you the truth, Heritage is behind 
the times, and agnosticism stinks in 
his nostrils. No, no, my friend. We 
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may yet get on very well together, if 
you will only be reasonable. There 
are certain books on philosophy which 
I long to study. If you can procure, 
and help me with, these, I will con- 
descend to your prejudices in the 
matters of classics and mathematics. 
I have learned something of you, and 
feel certain that you can be of great 
assistance to me. Come. Let us to 
business. * A multitude of words do 
not satisfy the soul.* Here is a list 
of books that I wish to read.'* 

And then he handed me a paper 
on which were written the names of 
several books that were locked up in 
my own portmanteau. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The society at Heriot was not invari- 
ably appreciative of genius, and on 
more than one occasion I was much 
pained at observing the want of re- 
spect paid by the youthful aristocracy 
to their intellectual superiors. Not 
only the young men, but the young 
ladies also would sometimes treat 
even me with scant courtesy and 
doubtful reverence. For example, I 
had endeavored to entertain a Roman 
Catholic girl who had happened to sit 
next to me several times at meals, 
with agreeable conversation, and one 
day at dinner I took the trouble to 
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explain, at some length, the argu- 
ments in favor of the so-called here- 
sies of Eutyches, Arius, and Pelagius 
thinking that they might be con- 
genial subjects. She looked wearied, 
and feeling nettled at failing to 
interest her, I observed that the dis- 
cussion of serious subjects did not 
appear to afford her so much gratifi- 
cation as the trivial talk of men of 
pleasure. My remark elicited the 
following reply : 

" You have been talking to me, 
from the entrees to the cheese, about 
matters which do not in the least 
concern me. It is right to talk about 
innocent amusements, at proper 
times, and wrong to tamper with 
things dangerous to faith. I always 
notice that people who believe in 
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nothing, or in very little, talk more 
about religion than people who have 
faith. They are restless and uneasy, 
and religion, which they despise, 
haunts theni like a nightmare. On 
the other hand, Christians have a 
creed which giVes them peace and 
needs no discussion. Forgive me if 
I pain you ; I dislike saying these 
kinds of things, but you have brought 
it on yourself." 

The triviality of this chit is a speci- 
men of what I not infrequently had 
to endure ; it was, therefore, a source 
of pleasure to me to find myself one 
evening sitting next to a new-comer, 
who evidently had a superior intel- 
lect. Who she was I did not know, 
but as the Countess of Thistle and 
her three daughters were to have 
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arrived that day, I surmised that my 
companion might be one of the Ladies 
Garter. We conversed pleasantly, 
and while discussing the monthly 
magazines, I happened to hint that a 
certain article was from my own pen. 
She at once told me that she had 
read it with eagerness, and that her 
own opinions on the subject of which 
it treated, exactly coincided with 
mine. Furthermore she added — 

" Would you think me very bold 
if I were to inquire whether I was 
right in fancying that the writer of 

the article held very advanced 

• "i »» 
views r 

I answered by a silent smile. 

" And may I ask whether you are 
not one of those who, having 
thoroughly sifted all the religions of 
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the earth, have at last arrived at the 
knowledge ? ** she went on. 

Again I similed a silent smile. 

" And/* she continued, " you have 
read deeply, thought deeply, and 
plunged deeply, even to the lowest 
depth of superstition, from which 
abyss you have risen to the apex of ** 
— lowering her voice to a whisper — 
" agnosticism ? ** 

I bowed assent. 

" Then you are he, for whom I have 
been searching for years, and now I 
have found you ! " 

Brave girl ! I shall never forget the 
look of intelligence and triumph 
which lighted up her face as she said 
these words. Which could it be. 
Lady Jane, Lady Julia, or Lady 
Matilda ? Verily this was a pastoral ! 
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After this we talked of the 
various philosophies and schools of 
thought ancient and modern. I felt 
desolate when the ladies left the 
dining-room, and when we rejoined 
them in the drawing-room, I was 
delighted to find her sitting in a dis- 
tant part of the room alone. Rushing 
to her side, I resumed our conver- 
sation. I told her the numbers of the 
magazines in which she would find 
my articles. She spoke of her dif- 
ficulties, her lingering superstitions, 
the persecution to which her views 
exposed her, and the prejudices of 
her family. All too soon, Lady 
Heritage made the move for the 
ladies to retire for the night, and my 
charming companion left me, after 
giving me a lovely smile of farewell. 
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;This IS an idyl ! ** said I to myself. 
As I proceeded to my chamber, I 
passed my pupil, who said in a low 
voice, 

" ' Be not a friend to any one woman, 
but recommend all good women in 
general to* '* 

I hurried out of ear-shot. Of a 
truth, this boy and his Imitation were ' 
becoming a nuisance. 

In my room, my mind naturally 
reverted to the beautiful women of 
history. Here is an extract from my 
diary of that evening: — " I am think- 
ing to-night of Helen of Troy, of 
Cleopatra of Egypt, of Phryne of 
Athens, and of Europa of Phoenicia. 
O woman ! woman ! Thou art born 
to love and worship man, to praise 
his writings, to assent to his views, 
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to bow in admiration at his god-like 
beauty. O woman ! woman ! Thou 
art smitten with his pen, as with the 
barbed arrows of the son of Jupiter 
and Venus. Had not the. wise man of 
old his handmaidens ? And shall the 
modern apostleofcultureand light be 
without his train of damsels? Nay, 
may not the man of mighty intellect 
stoop as low as to allow the lady of 
title to kiss his hand ? " 

At breakfast the next morning, I 
sat between two hunting men, and 
only saw my companion of the pre- 
vious night at the other end of the 
table. When I joined my pupil in the 
schoolroom, he said — 

" I am anxious for your opinion 
on the question of plurality of wives. 
The modern law of marriage is, of 
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course, a mere matter of accident 
and convenience. It seems to me 
that the deeply religious man should 
propagate the truth by marrying 
a thousand wives, and bringing up 
all his children to believe in noth- 
mg. 

" My dear boy," said I, " you set all 
laws of morality at defiance.'* 

" I acknowledge no laws," replied 
the young philosopher, " except the 
preservation of the Ego, the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and the 
survival of the fittest. It appears to 
me that the fittest men are the fittest 
husbands for the greatest number of 
the fittest wives, but that the unfit are 
unfit to marry at all. Do you follow 
me?" 

" I don't think that either your 



\ 
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father or even society will follow 
you/* 

" Now my difficulty is this," he 
continued, without noticing my 
answer. " Should those selected for 
marriage be both physically and in- 
tellectually powerful ? I am inclined 
to think so, but it would give 
very little choice, as such men are 
few and far between. Or should 
men of exceptional physique but 
little or no mind, and men of excep- 
tional mental power but with weak 
bodies, be permitted to marry ? ** 

" You entirely ignore the law of 
natural selection,** said I. 

" Not at all. The fittest once 
chosen, I would allow them to select 
as many wives as they pleased. It 
is obvious, on the other hand, that 
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some men should never marry. My 
father, for instance, ought not to 
have married. He is gouty ; there 
is lunacy in his family ; and his tem- 
per is uncertain. I ought never to 
marry for the same reasons, and 
furthermore, because I am delicate. 
Indeed, I doubt whether I am fit to 
survive, and if my frame does not 
develop itself in three or four years, 
I think it will be my duty to destroy 
myself. You, of course, should not 
marry. You have but little muscle ; 
you have * a liver* ; you are short- 
sighted, and although your own brain 
is powerful, you come of a clerical 
family, and the littleness and super- 
stitions of a line of ten thousand par- 
sons would be sure to re-assert them- 
selves in some of your offspring.'* 
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"Are you aware," I asked, " that 
what you are saying is excessively 
impertinent? I would not brook 
such language from an equal, much 
less from a pupil.*' 

" Good master, I was but asking 
for light. I merely quoted my own 
case and yours in illustration of my 
question. Nay, pardon me ! I was 
wrong. Properly mated, with your 
mind, you might be the progenitor of 
a race of both mental and intellect- 
ual giants. Yes, I would mate you, 
but I would mate you with matter — 
not mind. A large, muscular woman 
with a simple untutored mind, reared 
in a healthy country district, and fed 
from her childhood upon plain but 
substantial food, a woman unsuscep- 
tible to cold, with long sight and an 
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excellent digestion, such, and such 
only, should be the mother of your 
progeny. But, great teacher, pray 
instruct me on this question of mar- 
riage. Speak not of individual 
instances, but of the subject at 
large." 

I had a headache that morning, and 
told my pupil that I should require 
no lessons from him until after lunch- 
eon. During the morning I dis- 
covered that my agreeable compan- 
ion of the preceding evening was 
not one of the Ladies Garter, 
but the daughter of the rector 
of a village near another of Lord 
Heritage's country houses. That 
evening, for some reason for which I 
have never been able to account, she 
did not at first seem so lovely in mine 
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eyes as she had looked before I found 
out who she was ; but I was again 
sent in to dinner with her, and she at 
once entered upon the subject of an 
article of mine, which she had read 
during the day and grasped with ad- 
mirable perspicacity. She spoke of 
it with such indescribable grace and 
such a charm of manner, that I soon 
felt more drawn to her than ever, 
and after a dinner that was to me a 
feast of the gods, I sought her in the 
drawing-room. 

She was in the seat that she had 
occupied the night before, and looked 
pleased at my coming. Oh, thought 
I, this is an eclogue ! We spoke of 
agnosticism, and I admitted to her 
that, carried to its bitter end, agnos- 
ticism as a principle and as a relig- 
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ion appeared to me to be unsatis- 
factory. It was certainly highly ob- 
jectionable as a creed for youth, and 
a creed that was not suited for youth 
could hardly be called a thoroughly 
satisfactory creed for adults. That 
agnosticism was a lamp to guide us 
to the truth, I still maintained ; but 
there seemed to me to be a point be- 
yond it, and I believed that while it 
was a medicine for the full grown, it 
was a poison for children. To be 
candid, I had gone a step beyond 
agnosticism. It seemed to me that 
to believe in what was unknowable 
was in itself a contradiction, to wor- 
ship what was unknowable an absurd- 
ity ; but I could believe in the Ego ; 
I could worship the Ego, and I felt 
that the worship of the Ego was the 
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end of man, the highest, the deepest, 
and the broadest religion. 

"All that I am sure of,*' s^id I, 
" is that I exist. Those around me 
may be phantoms. I touch them 
and feel them. But it is I that feel. 
They produce sundry sensations in 
me, but for aught I know, they may 
be mere shadows, influences, mes- 
meric powers. Yet more : they may 
not even exist at all. My eyes, my 
ears, my hands, and my feet feel cer- 
tain sensations, and I say that I see 
men and women, that I am holding 
this book, that I am standing on this 
floor ; but I have no real knowledge 
of these things, all I can vouch for 
are the sensations in my own body. 
Furthermore, as religion is one of my 
instincts, I seek something to wor- 
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ship ; that something must be a 
thing in which 1 can believe. I have 
already proved that the only thing 
in which I can believe is myself. 
Therefore I worship myself.'* 

" Oh how clear ! How beautiful ! 
I too then will worship myself only. 
What a pure religion ! " 

" Ah,** I replied, " of course, I have 
no knowledge of your real existence. 
I have only knowledge of my own. 
The one worship that I can thorough- 
ly recommend is obviously the wor- 
ship of myself. My own Ego is the 
only God which I can offer for ador- 
ation, with any confidence.** 

" I then must worship the Tu.** 

" Let us worship the Nos.** 



EPILOGUE. 

Among my wife's wedding presents 
was a beautiful gold brooch with an 
inscription in blue enamel. This in- 
scription ran as follows : — 



*' Never think that thou 
hast made any progress till 
thou look upon thyself as 
inferior to all." 

De Imit, Chr, 



It was accompanied by a card, on 
which was written, 

*' For the Bride to wear that the Bridegroom 
may read, from William Heriot." 
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On my wedding tour, I met, at a 
certain railway-station, the Jesuit 
Father whom I had consulted with a 
view to reception into the Church of 
Rome, — the Jesuit of the Penny Cate- 
chism. He recollected me at once, 
and greeted me pleasantly. I was a 
little disappointed at his making no 
inquiries as to whether I had become 
a Roman Catholic, so I said to him 
somewhat sharply, " Well ! Are you 
going on a proselytizing expedition ? '* 

" No," he answered. " I am going 
to the Cape of Good Hope, on an 
astronomical expedition, on behalf 
of the British Government." 

" Indeed," said I. " Perhaps you 
will not be surprised to hear that I 
am more convinced than ever of the 
childish folly of the Roman Catholic 
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religion. I have discovered the high- 
est and truest religion. The way 
that I sought, a religion ** 

" There are only two ways of seek- 
ing a religion," replied he, as he got 
into his train, which was on the 
point of starting. 

" Which are ? '* I inquired. 

" The right way and the wrong 
way." 

* And mine was ?" 

But as the train moved down the 
platform, the Jesuit merely smiled 
and nodded pleasantly from his car- 
riage window. 



THE END. 



